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take the course. The town drains into a lake, and takes its water supply 
from the same source, the two pipes being not far separate. As a result, in- 
fectious diseases are common, especially typhoid fever. This town can 
afford to give a few of its children ornamental education at public expense, 
but it cannot find funds for proper drainage and water supply. 

One of the first functions of the state, more important even than educa- 
tion, should be to ensure healthful living conditions for the people. At any 
rate, if any funds are left after primary education has been attained, they 
can be best employed in stamping out preventable diseases, such as diph- 
theria and typhoid fever. The whole question will be simplified if the prop- 
osition be accepted as a sound one, that the state should educate only to the 
point necessary to preserve itself. This point can be reached by thorough 
and universal primary education. No aid is afforded this problem by at- 
tempting to give a few the advantages of a higher education. According to 
the census of 1860, 72 per cent, of the population of Spain could neither read 
nor write, but it boasted in the possession of ten universities 1 

Henet D wight Chapin, 



AN EXPENSIVE DELUSION. 

During the war of extermination against the Unitarians of southern 
Spain, a number of Moorish mothers flung their children into the sea, rather 
than surrender them into the hands of their-persecntors. It may be doubted 
if since that time the history of the civilized world has recorded a more por- 
tentous expedient of protest than the result of the recent elections, when 
sixty-eight thousand of our fellow-citizens took refuge in a political tiger- 
den, to effect their deliverance from the yoke of Sabbatarian despotism. 

" Del Bey y de la Inquisition calla laboca" was a Spanish proverb — 
" Seal your lips to criticisms of the King and the Inquisition "; but the ex- 
tremes of intolerance provoked an outburst of public indignation which 
finally led to their abatement, and it is a significant fact that almost for the 
first time a representative of the American press has ventured to name the 
delusion which for many long years has darkened our social atmosphere like 
an all-pervading mist, robbing the sky of its sunlight and the woods and 
fields of their birdsong. " But for the exasperating effect of uncalled-for, 
unjust, harsh, and oppressive execution of the Sunday laws," says a leading 
metropolitan newspaper, " a union of all the anti-Tammany forces would 
have been as easy and triumphant as it was last year " 

The charge of obstinate folly, it is true, has been retorted upon the 
leaders of the opposition. They have been accused of reckless selfishness ; 
of a " blind antagonism to the moral sentiment of their neighbors," just as 
the apologists of the Inquisition attributed the fate of those Moorish chil- 
dren to the headstrong fanaticism of their parents, though the alleged 
fanatics would have been glad to purchase partial recognition of their 
human rights by connivance at the most extravagant sectarian practices of 
their persecutors. 

The advocates of personal liberty have no quarrel with religion, nor with 
personal bigotry in its most pronounced Sabbatarian forms, but only with 
aggressive asceticism, with the belief in the possibility of bettering the 
world by the suppression of popular pastimes, and the duty of continuing 
the attempt in spite of invariable disappointments. That belief— the key- 
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stone dogma of anti-naturalism — asserted itself iu the rancorous fury against 
the "worldliness" of physical culture; against the pagan worship of joy; 
against the Easter-fires, Maypoles and round dances of our medisBval ances- 
tors ; against the entertainments of the modern theatre, and finally in the 
enforcement of a monkish quietism on the day when a large plurality of 
our workingmen get their only chance for outdoor sports. 

That form of anti-naturalism has never failed to defeat the moral 
purpose of its apostles, and in its obtrusion upon the recreation-needing 
millions of our industrial republic is really a more terrible curse than the 
despotism of the Roman emperors during the most depraved period of 
paganism. The tyranny of the Ccesars was a lightning hurling its bolts 
at prominent trees; the intolerance of our Sabbatarian bigots is a forest 
fire, deadening the life-germs of whole mountain ranges. 

The present political consequences of Sabbatarianism — though they 
have forfeited the fruits of a great reform movement — may yet be retrieved, 
but there is no doubt that its effects have deeply, and perhaps permanently, 
impaired both the moral and physical health of our industrial classes. 
The alternation of night and day should reveal the truth that nature is 
averse to permanent gloom. Sunlight is a primary condition of all nobler 
life, and only ignorance or basest selfishness can doom a child of earth to the 
misery of toil uncheered by the sunlight of recreation. For even enlightened 
selfishness would recognize the advantages of the pagan plan. The passions 
of personal ambition burned then as fiercely as now, but the Roman world- 
conquerors thought it wiser, as well as nobler, to share their spoils with the 
soldiers who had fought their battles, with the workmen who had reared 
their palaces and planted their gardens. The very slayes had their satur- 
nalia ; at the end of each working day menials and artisans forgot their toil 
amidst the wonders of the amphitheatre. The promise of the evening 
cheered the labors of the hardest task ; minds frequently unbent by the 
relaxation of diverting pastimes were less apt to break under the strain of 
toil, less liable to yield to the temptation of despondency, envy, and 
despair. 

"Without the stimulus of exhilarating sports," says an educational re- 
former, "perfect bodily health is as impossible as moral and mental vigor. 
And as sure as a succession of uniform crops will exhaust the best soil, the 
daily repetition of a monotonous occupation will wear out the best man. 
The hopelessness of unrewarded drudgery drains the springs of health, even 
at an age when they can draw upon the largest store of inner resources. 
Nine-tenths of our factory children are literally starving for lack of recrea- 
tion; not the means of life, but its object, civilization has deprived them of. 
They feel a want which bread can only aggravate, for only hunger helps 
them to forget the misery of ennui. Their pallor is the sallow hue of a cel- 
lar-plant; they would be healthier if they were happier. I would undertake 
to cure a sickly child with fun and rye bread sooner than with tid-bits and 
tedium." 

And even considering the question from the most cynical standpoint of 
practical expedience, one may often come to doubt the wisdom of what a 
dissenter calls " the dollar and dogma league " of our peculiar civilization. 
Obscurantism has incidentally developed a keen faculty for seeing in the 
dark, and for the sake of witnessing the surprising effects of the truth that 
can be stranger than fiction I have sometimes wished our commercial Peck- 
sniffs could overhear the remarks of their supposed dupes. 
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"I would not blame those fellows for screwing down our wages to the 
bottom notch," said the recipient of an invitation to a Sabbath School for 
adults, a workingman who had recently been fined for trying his holiday 
luck at a troutstream, " I would not grudge them the right of saddling me 
with extra work whenever they have me at their mercy, or of refusing me 
the slightest assistance if I should fall sick ; but I do blame them for trying 
to knock me out of a picnic that would not cost them a copper of their own 
money — just for the sake of rubbing it into me, that their youngsters shall 
have all the fun going and mine none at all. It's more than mean ; it's 
foolish. After knowing their way of taking every unfair advantage one 
may still excuse it on business-rule principles, but then seeing these same 
skinflints teaching a Sunday class and whining till the the tears run down 
their jackboots, in their anxiety to make a poor fellow renounce his own 
syrup-pot, as well as theirs, and wait for the Sweet By and By. . . . 
They may consider that the cheapest way to hush up matters, but unless 
they have got rid of their common sense, as well as of their humanity, they 
ought to know that it is pretty late in the day for such tricks, and that a 
man with half an eye open can see through their little game." 

"Curtain 1 Curtain 1" to stop such glimpses behind the scenes. 

The contemplation of possible reforms affords, indeed, more cheerful 
views of the subject. On the simple principle of permitting all privileges 
that do not interfere with the privileges of others, we could legalize Sunday 
field sports on playgrounds sufficiently remote from places of worship to 
obviate disturbance ; and within a quarter of a century the offer of prizes 
for proficiency in such exercises as running, leaping, and wrestling would 
effect the physical regeneration of our republic. Millions of boy-topers 
would be turned into young athletes ; millions of spectators would be lured 
from the gloom of slum-dens to the sunny fields. Our workingmen would 
begin to find life worth living ; the best of all natural stimulants would 
enable them to dispense with the tonics of the dram-shop. In the interest 
of law and order, large cities would find it a good plan to arrange free Sun- 
day picnic excursions — and fishing excursions, too, for that matter — free 
hillward trains and musical excursion boats, with non-alcoholic restau- 
rants. It would prevent vice on Basedow's plan of baffling the wiles of the 
tempter by making healthy pastimes more attractive. 

For, in spite of the experience of centuries, it cannot be too often re- 
peated that the practice of trampling the flowers of earth has never pre. 
vented the development of rank weeds. The record-clerk of a little court, 
house town in western Indiana could furnish a document that ought to be 
displayed in large type at the headquarters of every "Law and Order" 
league. Reform purposes were the first plea of a captured White Capper, 
but when confronted with the proofs of outrageous brutalities he began to 
recognize the futility of further fiction and confessed that "game and fish 
were all gone, and with no prospect of a circus this year or any other fun 
going, the boys concluded to get up a little moonlight sport of their own." 

For similar reasons, the students of our hidebound theological semin- 
aries indulge in frolics that can hardly be dignified with the name of secular 
sports, and in hundreds of cases the police of our blue-law-ridden country- 
towns have discovered schoolboy associations of burglars and pickpockets. 

"All work and no play " makes Jack a mean, as well as a dull, boy. Com- 
pare the bright and cheerful youngsters of the Alleghany hunting hamlets 
with the Sunday-spying cads of a "Western bigot borough, or the followers 
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of Robin Hood with the partisans of Robert Montgomery : not the bitter 
pessimism of our working classes only, but their anarchistic and nihilistic 
tendencies, have a good deal to do with their resentment of the more and 
more intolerable despotism of the meddlers with their natural right to cele- 
brate their holidays after the fashion of Rheinsberg rather than of La 
Trappe. 

Sabbatarianism has closed the gates of our universal republic against 
some of the most desirable colonists, frugal, law-abiding, and industrious, 
like the natives of southern France, whose intelligence would promote every 
art of peace, and whose valor in times of national peril would make them 
march to death as to a festival, but who refuse to celebrate their festivals 
like funerals. It has failed to keep out immigrants whose law-defying 
habits make them indifferent to the evils of legislative absurdities. 

But are such drawbacks not compensated by the abatement of the 
liquor vice ? asks my temperance friend. That pretext, however, dates only 
from the time when Asceticism began to experience an inconvenience in 
stalking about undisguised, as in the penances, the visils and fasts of the 
Middle Ages. The fanatics of anti-naturalism cared so little for the physical 
welfare of their converts that in the mediaeval monasteries self-torture and 
alcoholic excesses went for centuries hand in hand, and for the purposes of 
sanitary reform the enforcement of the Sunday excise laws is, indeed, the 
purest mockery. "What would we think of the intelligence of a legislator 
who should prohibit the reading of obscene literature on the Sabbath-day, 
but freely permit its sale on all other days of the week ? Sabbatarian blue 
laws prevent picnics, excursions, athletic field-sports, and even musical and 
art entertainments; they not only fail, however, to prevent drunkenness, but 
notoriously drive thousands to drown their ennui in the Lethe of alco- 
holism. 

As usual the suppression of healthy pastimes has begot a passion for 
vicious pastimes, and the joy-starved children of our factory towns form only 
a small percentage of the millions whom Sabbatarian bigotry has made 
duller, meaner, sicklier, and poorer. 

In explanation of an otherwise inconceivable inhumanity, it must be ad- 
mitted that the unworldly motive of Sabbatarianism probably commends 
it to the favor of certain moralists, and it may promote the revision of their 
ethical standards to ponder the fact that the alleged virtue is uglier and 
more expensive than any vice. 

F. L. Oswald. 



